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THE PAULINE THEOLOGY AND HELLENISM 



BURTON SCOTT EASTON 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 



The purpose of the present paper is a general survey of the 
extent of the influence of Hellenism on St. Paul. The material 
was originally delivered as a lecture, and the lecture form has been 
retained. 

The most important division of Paulinism that appears to be 
quite inexplicable from Jewish premises may for the lack of a 
better title be called the "redemption doctrine." Briefly stated, 
it is this: The world and all men in it, Jews and Gentiles alike, 
are in their natural state under the domination of imperfect heav- 
enly beings, from whose power, however, Christians are delivered 
by Christ. 

As the discovery of this system in the epistles is of comparatively 
recent date, an investigation of it in some detail may be found 
profitable. Its key is in the word OToixtia, which St. Paul uses 
four times, in Gal. 4:3, 9, and Col. 2:8, 20, the other occurrences 
of the term in the New Testament being Heb. 5:12, where it can 
mean only "first principles," and in II Pet. 3: 10, 12, where it may 
be translated "elementary substances," although the exact force 
in this last passage is dubious. For the Pauline passages nearly 
all older commentaries and not a few of the more recent adopt the 
meaning in Hebrews, and, at first sight, this sense appears to give 
a very satisfactory translation. So, for instance, in Gal. 4:3, "we 
Jews, when we were children, were held in bondage under elemen- 
tary instruction fit for children, which belongs to this world," a 
rendition that seems quite appropriate, especially in view of the 
figure of the Law as our "disciplinary guardian" (jrcudayayyos) in 
3 : 24. But when we attempt to read this force of <TToixe?a into the 
next paragraph of Galatians (4:8-11) our difficulties begin. 

358 
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In 4:8-11 the readers are addressed as Gentiles who in time 
past have not known God. Quite recently they had begun to 
"observe days and months and seasons and years," to the great 
vexation of St. Paul, who asks them, "How do you turn back again 
to the weak and beggarly <rroix«ia, to which you are willing to be 
in bondage all over again?" The verb iwuTTptyere and the 
repeated irakiv, emphasized at its second occurrence with avadev, 
leave no doubt that St. Paul construes this "observance" of theirs 
as a relapse into their former heathenism, so that the service of 
the aroixeia- was to him a part of that heathenism. Consequently 
oroixela cannot mean "first principles," for the former worship 
in which the readers had "not known God" was positive irreligion, 
not an elementary form of true religion. 

The real meaning of the noun in vs. 9 is given from the obvious 
parallel with vs. 8; "the poor and beggarly oroixeia which you 
wish to serve again" is a direct resumption of "you used to serve 
those who by nature are not gods" (rots <j>vaei jm) db<nv deols). 
That is, the Stoicheia are the former deities of the Galatians. 

The name, to be sure, is rare for Hellenistic deities, and this is 
probably the reason why the meaning of the passage was so long 
undiscovered; but direct evidence of the use of the word in such 
an application exists. We find, for example, an exact parallel to 
St. PaulinPhilo: 

Can we compare (with the monotheists) those who reverence the cftoix&o. 
earth, water, air, and fire? to which different nations have given different 
names, calling fire Hephaestus [*H<£ai<rros], I presume because of its kindling, 

[iiaxj/K], and the air Hera [*Hpa], because of its being raised up [alptcrdai] 

But these names are the invention of sophists; but the elements [o-Toix&a] are 

inanimate matter But what shall we say of those men who worship 

the perfect things made of them, the sun, the moon, and the other stars, 
whether planetary or fixed, or the whole heaven or the universal world P 1 

The aroix&a here are, properly speaking, the four "elements," 
earth, air, fire, and water, but these are not in themselves direct 
objects of worship; they are associated with various deities (includ- 
ing members of the old Olympic pantheon) who are supposed to be 
connected with them in some way, perhaps to hold them in control. 

1 De vit. contempt. 1; cf. De dec. xii. 53. 
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And closely related to this worship of the aroix^a, though in a more 
refined form, is worship of the heavenly bodies. Philo's passage 
puts us on familiar ground; he is describing the Hellenistic religious 
phenomena that we sum up under the general title "astral wor- 
ship." To quote from Cumont: 

Beneath the lowest sphere, that of the moon, the zones of the elements 
are placed in tiers: the zones of fire, air, water, and earth. To these four 
principles, as well as to the constellations, the Greeks gave the name of <ttol\&i, 
and the Chaldeans already worshipped the one as well as the other. The 
influence of Oriental religions, like that of Stoic cosmology, spread through 
the West the worship of these four bodies, believed to be elements, whose 

infinite variety of combinations gave rise to all perceptible phenomena 

By the end of the pagan period the divinity of these practical agents was a 
religious principle, accepted by all heathendom. 1 

To be sure, worship of the oroixeta was not astral worship in the 
strict sense: 

There is, however, an essential difference between the powers of this 
sublunary world — elements and demons — and the stars. The former are 
subject to the activity of the latter, their various manifestations are caused 
by the combined influence of the heavenly bodies; to the latter alone belong 
constancy and regularity; they alone serve for the purposes of scientific 
divination. 2 

This distinction corresponds to that made by Philo, but it naturally 
would not have been made with any too great rigorism in the 
popular mind, particularly as in Greek arotxeta meant "constella- 
tions" as well as "elements," and no justification need be offered 
for the inclusion of oroixeta worship in astral worship. 

Now the astral worship of the Hellenistic period is a subject 
on which our information is satisfactorily complete. It is best 
presented in English in the work of Cumont just cited, but every 
treatise on Hellenistic religion discusses the topic more or less fully. 
Like the other beliefs of the period, the astral cults are disorderly 
syncretisms, but they all possess certain common features. Funda- 
mental in all is the conception that the heavenly bodies are deities 
which have a direct and controlling influence over human affairs, 

1 Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans, 1912, p. 121. 
'Ibid. 
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a statement that is only a roundabout way of saying that they all 
presume a belief in astrology. The extent of this belief during the 
period under discussion needs no description, and its results on 
the practical outlook on life were far-reaching. By the stars all 
human events were irresistibly fixed in advance, so that the fate 
of every human being was determined down to its smallest details 
by an unchangeable destiny (avayKT], not pa, elfiapfiivq) . Men's 
attitude toward this destiny varied. The philosopher usually 
accepted it and sought a stoic refuge in a retreat into the impreg- 
nable fortress of his own personality. Other men held that the 
deities were not totally beyond human sympathy or power and that 
they could be propitiated or even controlled; this tenet found its 
expression largely in magical performances which, as remedies for 
stellar fatalism, proved morally worse than the disease. Still other 
men undertook to appeal from the stars to the deities above them— 
deities not commonly known and difficult of access, but of a might 
great enough to snatch their devotee from the malign power of the 
planets. So Apuleius tells us 1 that, after initiation into the Isis 
mystery, the mystes is delivered from the power of "blind Fortune" 
into the "guardianship of a Fortune who can see and who even 
illuminates the other deities with the splendor of her light." 
"Calamity has no power over those whose lives the majesty of 
our goddess has claimed for her own service." 

Gal. 4:8-10 now offers no difficulty. "But in time past, when 
you did not know God, you were in slavery to beings who were 
not truly gods. But now that you have come to know God — -or, 
to speak more correctly, now that God has come to notice you — 
how does it happen that you are turning back again to those poor 
and beggarly astral deities? You behave as if you wish to be 
enslaved to them all over again; what other meaning can be 
ascribed to your observance of days and weeks and months and 
years? These divisions of time are precisely what the astral 
beings determine!" This is perfectly clear and would have been 
entirely obvious to the Galatians. 

The only detail in this sentence calling for further explanation 
is the play on the word "know." "You have come to know God" 

1 Metamorph. xi. 15. 
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is the conventional Hellenistic phrase to describe initiation into 
an esoteric religious system, but St. Paul, after using it, substitutes 
"rather you have been known by God," where the verb is employed 
in the strict Old Testament sense of "regard with favor," "choose 
out" (Ps. 1:6; 144:3; Amos 3:2, etc.). 

Now it is in no way remarkable that St. Paul should believe 
that the stars were deities which the Gentiles worshiped, because, 
if for no other reason, this belief is set forth categorically in the 
Old Testament: "Lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, when 
thou seest the sun and the moon and the stars, even all the host of 
heaven, thou be drawn away and worship them, and serve them, 
which Yahweh thy God hath allotted unto all the peoples under 
the whole heaven" (Deut. 4:19; cf. 17:3; 29:26; Jer. 8:2, etc.; 
Acts 7 :42 f.). And it was quite in the order of things that St. Paul 
should remind his readers of their release from slavery to their 
former deities; any Jew of the period might have used exactly the 
same words. The remarkable feature of St. Paul's teaching appears 
when we apply the results of our study of Gal. 4:8-10 to Gal. 
4:2-5, as we are bound to do (for we certainly have no right to 
translate the two occurrences of crroLxeta in vss. 2 and 9 by different 
words). As (TTOLxua. means "elemental spirits," "astral deities," 
in vs. 9, it must have the same meaning in vs. 2, and the necessity 
of such a translation in vs. 2 appears from another consideration. 
Notwithstanding the opinion of the great commentators of the 
past, the Law to St. Paul did not represent "elementary principles," 
but "temporary principles," if not "wrong principles." A con- 
trast with the use in Heb. 6 : 1 will make this clear. Under aroixt ta 
the writer of Hebrews classifies repentance, belief in God, baptism, 
etc. — -matters that really and necessarily belong to the earliest 
stages of the instruction in Christianity, matters which may be 
reviewed and restudied from time to time by those of greater 
maturity. But in St. Paul's system the Law plays no such part. 
St. Paul no doubt used the Old Testament prophecies as part of 
his apologetic to Gentiles as well as to Jews (Rom. 1:2), but he 
certainly did not give his converts instruction in the Law as the 
first step in their Christian instruction. The Law to him had had 
some not very precisely defined function in the religious history 
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of the world, but this function, whatever it had been, was now 
completed; the new salvation, far from being an elaboration of the 
Law, was something entirely different. 

Returning now to Gal. 4:1-3, we have the following as its 
translation: "But I say, as long as the heir is a minor, he differs 
in no way from a slave, even though he is owner of the whole 
estate, but he is under the control of guardians and adminis- 
trators, until the day of his majority. Just so we, when we 
were minors, were kept under the control of the astral deities 
of this world." Again, the sense is perfectly clear when we 
once realize the extraordinary equation that St. Paul has set up. 
He has identified in some sense Jewish legalism with Gentile 
heathendom; both to him are a worship of the same astral 
deities. 

We can trace some of the steps by which he must have reached 
this conclusion. The Jews believed that God governed the world 
through his angels and associated or identified all the heavenly 
bodies with some of these angels. The Old Testament (u.s.) 
taught that these heavenly bodies, "the host of heaven," were the 
objects of gentile worship. The Old Testament also, though in a 
different series of passages (I Kings 22:19; Neh. 9:6, etc.), used 
the same title, "the host of heaven," for the angels. And finally 
the Jewish Haggadah, which St. Paul unquestioningly believed, 
taught that the Law was given by angels, by the "host of heaven." 
Here were all the elements needed for St. Paul's conclusion, and 
all he had to do was to combine them. The heat of polemic 
doubtless supplied the motive for this combination, which could 
never have occurred to any orthodox Jew; the angels in Jewish 
thought were little more than animated automata, passive ex- 
ecutors of God's will, incapable of disobeying him. But in St. 
Paul's teaching they acquired vivid personalities of their own and 
became beings acting independently of God's control — a concept 
for which there are a few, but only a very few, precedents in the 
Jewish sources (Enoch 89:59-65; Jubilees 6:23). Possibly such 
a belief may have been more prominent in the Judaism known to 
St. Paul, but the full conclusion drawn from it could never have 
existed in Judaism of any sort. 
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For the result of St. Paul's combination is the doctrine that the 
Law was not given by God at all, but was the work of the astral 
deities; this is the meaning of the sentence "the Law was given 
by angels" in Gal. 3 : 19. St. Paul goes on to prove that this is so; 
"it was ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator. Now 
a mediator is not of one, but God is one" (vs. 20). The passage 
was a famous crux of the older exegesis, which generally para- 
phrased it in some such fashion as this: "The Law was a contract 
between two parties, God and man, and for a contract a mediator 
was required. But when God gives a promise, as in the New 
Covenant, he speaks for himself alone and so needs no mediator." 
That this paraphrase is satisfactory no one will maintain, especially 
as the necessity for a mediator in every contract is far from obvious, 
but it seemed to be the best sense that could be made of the passage. 
The difficulty lay in the fact that the older exegesis was on the 
wrong track in taking 5iara7€ts 5id ayytXav as a mere passing 
allusion, while it is really the chief element in the sentence. The 
meaning is: "The Law was ordained by angels, and they, being 
many, were obliged to use a mediator, for they could not all speak 
at once. One person does not need a mediator, as he can transact 
his affairs directly. And God is One. Therefore the use of a 
mediator proves that the Law did not come from God." This is 
entirely plain. The rest of the context of the passage confirms 
this interpretation. God had made a covenant with Abraham and 
nothing can change God's decree; God himself will not alter it 
(vss. 15-18). "What then of the Law?" It was not God's 
work, but He allowed the deities of this world to inflict it on the 
Jews for disciplinary purposes, much as God in Enoch 89:59-65 
commits his rule for a season to certain shepherds, who prove 
unworthy of their trust (90:25). 

This doctrine of the Law is evidently an "overlay" on St. 
Paul's earlier theology, as appears from the difficulty he has in 
reconciling this origin of the Pentateuch with its inherently good 
character. "Is the Law against the promises of God? God 
forbid, for if a law could have been given that would make alive, 
this would have been that law!" Its framers, then, must be 
supposed to have been beings of exceedingly keen moral insight, 
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erring only in supposing that flesh and blood are capable of sus- 
taining so heavy a burden. This would be comprehensible enough, 
but we are then brought into the difficulty of understanding how 
such beings could be classed by St. Paul as the deities of the Gentiles 
in 4:8-10. And when we leave Galatians and turn to Romans 
the difficulty becomes still more acute, for in the latter epistle 
St. Paul speaks of the Law in the full Jewish terminology as the 
"Law of God" (7:22, 25). In fact, there seems to be no way of 
reconciling these discrepancies any more than there seems to be 
any way of reconciling many discrepancies in other Jewish works 
of the period; they are due to approaching the same subject from 
distinct and irreconcilable starting-points. It used to be thought 
the duty of the exegete to force such divergencies into some kind 
of agreement, but if we so construe our task we shall never under- 
stand St. Paul. 

We now have the preparation needful for the explanation of 
St. Paul's treatment of Christ's death in connection with this 
Stoicheia theology. "Christ redeemed us from the curse of the 
Law by becoming a curse for us" (Gal. 3: 13). We need not recall 
the part that this verse has played in certain theologies, which 
taught that it was inherently necessary that God should curse 
someone before he could forgive anyone. The fundamental fal- 
lacy in such an interpretation is that St. Paul is not talking about 
a curse from God at all; he is talking about a curse from the Stoi- 
cheia. These beings attached a curse to crucifixion, and when 
Christ was crucified they hurled it at his head. The cross was a 
test between his power and theirs, and from it he emerged victorious, 
so breaking their power completely. Or, as St. Paul states the 
doctrine more fully in Colossians (2 : 14 f .), when on the cross Christ 
held up the Law to men's derision as repealed and impotent, at the 
same time by his cross he stripped the principalities and powers, 
leading them in the triumphal procession of a conqueror, making a 
public show of them. 

Colossians, chap. 2, in fact, simply repeats the teaching of 
Galatians. The readers are warned against following teaching 
"according to the Stoicheia of this world" (vs. 8), such as the 
observances of "a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day" 
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(vs. 16; "meat and drink" are added here as the elements in such 
a "following"), with a specific mention of "the worship of the 
angels" (vs. 17). With an allusion to his doctrine of the mystical 
union, he tells his readers that "they have died with Christ and 
so have become free from the control of the Stoicheia" (vs. 20), 
and so need not be subject to ordinances as though still "living in 
the world." An important further contribution to this doctrine 
is given in I Corinthians. In that epistle we read (2:7 f.): "We 
speak a wisdom of God which is the revelation of a mystery, God's 
hidden wisdom .... which none of the rulers of this world knew; 
for if they had known it, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory." In these "rulers of this world" the older commentaries 
saw, not unnaturally, the authorities who were directly concerned 
in the crucifixion, but this interpretation appears to be quite out 
of the question. The passage forms part of a rather elaborate 
argument (I Cor. 1:17 — 4:21), in which St. Paul decries the 
enthusiasm for "knowledge" that was so in vogue among the 
Corinthian Christians. In opposition to this he sets up the "word 
of the cross," which was the wisdom and power of God, but which 
all the wisdom of this world, even that of the rulers of this world, 
had failed to discover. These "rulers" consequently represent 
the highest embodiment of non-divine wisdom, something that 
no one would have dreamed of looking for among the Jewish high 
priests and Roman procurators; if St. Paul had wished a supreme 
human antithesis for his exaltation of heavenly <To<f>la, he might 
have found it in the philosophers of Athens or the scribes of Jeru- 
salem (cf. 1:20), but he certainly would not have thought of 
finding it in Caiaphas or Pontius Pilate. Moreover, the description 
of these rulers as "being done away" (Karapyovnevoi,) in vs. 6 is 
inapplicable to earthly authorities; the "rulers" that St. Paul is 
discussing are the celestial beings who control the events of this 
present world, the astral deities, the Stoicheia. Their initiative 
in the crucifixion, which is stated explicitly in the present passage, 
is obviously presupposed in Col. 2 : 14 f. and Gal. 3 : 13. 

Before proceeding in our study of St. Paul's references to them, 
it will be profitable at this point to ask the following question: 
How would a Greek have understood the passages that have just 
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been discussed ? There can, I think, be no doubt as to the answer. 
To a Greek these passages would contain a unified system of 
doctrine. The world was under the control of astral deities who 
had completely enslaved all men. From heaven there descended 
a Redeemer whom the deities attacked and slew. But in slaying 
him they worked their own overthrow, for he was immediately 
restored to a new and heavenly lif e. And he stripped them of their 
power, so that men who now adopt his worship are freed completely 
from the control of their destiny. Here is the complete conven- 
tional program of a Hellenistic mystery-religion. 

A study of Colossians proves, in fact, that certain converts had 
construed Christianity in precisely these terms. And they had 
even gone a step farther and attempted to combine it with other 
mystery-religions, as was the custom of the times. The deities of 
the Hellenistic world were by no means jealous gods, and it was a 
common practice for their worshipers to have themselves initiated 
into many mystery-religions, so as to have their salvation guar- 
anteed as thoroughly as possible. And it was natural to regard 
Christianity as only one more of the oriental cults that were pursu- 
ing a propaganda in the Roman Empire, and to think of " Christus" 
as the latest addition to the oriental mystery-pantheon, alongside 
Osiris, Attis, Adonis, and so on. For the full results of this reason- 
ing we have to look to the second-century gnostic systems. But 
the logic on which these systems rested had existed, probably, from 
the very beginning of gentile Christianity. It is doubtless not too 
much to say that, when Christianity had made its first three 
gentile converts, the first Christian "Gnostic" was among them. 

Now, in writing to Colossae, St. Paul does not tell his readers 
that their whole idea of religion is mistaken, that they are wrong 
in thinking that the astral deities exist and have an influence on 
them. On the contrary, he admits that there is very much that is 
true in their belief. And he limits his corrections to a single thesis : 
Christ is immeasurable and incomparably superior to these deities. 
He created them, he has subjected them to himself, and, in con- 
sequence, the Christian can and should ignore them and their 
cults altogether. In other words, St. Paul is quite satisfied to have 
Christianity treated as a mystery-religion, provided it be treated 
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as the only true mystery-religion, as a mystery-religion so perfectly 
divine that it cannot enter into a syncretism with any other cult. 

Indeed, when St. Paul wrote Colossians, he evidently was at 
some pains to use mystery-terminology. In i : 13 the readers are 
told that God "has delivered us from the power of darkness and has 
transferred us into the kingdom of his beloved Son." In order to 
conform to the mystery concepts the eschatological " Kingdom " has 
here been made a strictly present quantity, the only unambiguous 
instance of such a use in St. Paul (Rom. 14: 17 and I Cor. 4: 20 are 
different). In vs. 19 we meet the technical gnostic term irXi; poena, 
whose meaning St. Paul evidently supposes known; it is an inver- 
sion of correct method to argue that the gnostic use of this word is 
due to a perversion of St. Paul's sense. The astral deities together 
made up the "Pleroma," to which the Colossians had looked for 
salvation; St. Paul replies that God is the true Pleroma and it has 
been his good pleasure to dwell "bodily in Christ" (cf. 2:9 f.). In 
vs. 19 we read that God through Christ "had been well pleased to 
reconcile all things to Christ, making peace through the blood of 
his cross, to reconcile all things through Christ, whether earthly 
things or heavenly." The verse is obscure in its reference to 
"heavenly things," but the sense seems to be that the astral deities 
had been brought into an unwilling obedience. The epistle then 
passes into more Jewish terminology (but cf. 1:26; 2:24) until 
2:8 — 3:3 is reached, a thoroughly Hellenistic passage that has 
already claimed our attention. But we may note the emphasis 
laid on baptism as an initiation-rite and the definite allusion to 
Hellenistic religious ceremonies in the words & eopaKev lixfiarevoiv 
(vs. 18), "entering into a cult by means of a spectacle." This 
last phrase is deprecatory of the established religions, but the 
others cited are obviously designed to describe Christianity by 
means of their terms. 

St. Paul could not have written with such ease on so technical 
a subject if the matter had not long been perfectly familiar to him, 
and we are surely justified in asserting that he must have been 
thoroughly accustomed to presenting Christianity in just such 
terms. Nothing else was to be expected from the custom of the 
times. Judaism had done its best to make itself acceptable to 
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Gentiles by speaking to them in their own terms. The Alexandrian 
propaganda of Wisdom and Philo was carried on naturally in 
Christianity by Apollos and the author of Hebrews. And nothing 
else was to be expected from St. Paul's own personality. He had 
never learned to think of a religion as a closed system of philosoph- 
ical dogma; the Pharisees agreed in practice, but never thought 
unity of doctrine needful. As a Christian St. Paul was perfectly 
indifferent to differences of religious outlook if only the very central 
matters were not touched. When certain of the Corinthians 
introduced baptism for the dead (I Cor. 15:29), he not only let 
the practice go on undisturbed, but even used it as part of his 
argument for the resurrection. It is most unlikely that St. Peter, 
the Galilean fisherman, and Apollos, the Alexandrian scholar, had 
any too many ideas in common, but St. Paul simply exhorts their 
respective followers to live peaceably together and refuses to take 
sides in their controversies (1:10-12). As long as Apollos' Alex- 
andrianism is not exalted as the only intelligent form of Christianity, 
he is delighted that it is taught (1:4-7), an d he is on excellent per- 
sonal terms with Apollos (3:6; 4:6; 16:12). Yet in the same 
epistle he advises the Christian Jews to continue their Jewish 
customs (7:18). Examples of rabbinical dialectic occur almost 
everywhere in his epistles, but on occasion he is equally capable of 
using Alexandrian allegory (Gal. 4:21-31). When he says, "I 
am become all things to all men," more is implied than that he had 
learned to live like a Gentile in order to gain the Gentiles; whether 
he was conscious of it or not, he had learned to think, argue, and 
preach in gentile terms, even when these terms related to basic 
problems in religion. 

And I do not think that we have any right to doubt that St. 
Paul believed in his Hellenistic terms as sincerely as did Philo 
in his. Professional rhetoricians could have been found who would 
take pleasure in producing elaborate arguments from insincere 
premises, but St. Paul was not the type of man to attempt such 
a rhetorical tour de force. Just as Philo thought that there was no 
difficulty in finding all sorts of points of contact between Moses 
and Plato, so St. Paul would have been unconscious that the Greek 
doctrine of Stoicheia and the Jewish doctrine of angels were really 
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different. Indeed, identifying these two doctrines was particularly- 
easy, for practically every separate element in the former had its 
parallel in the latter; it was only the combinations of these elements 
that made the difference. 

Unfortunately, we have no data to determine how and when 
St. Paul began this Hellenistic interpretation of Christianity. 
Probably his development had reached this stage well before the 
beginning of his "epistolary" period; if many contemporary 
scholars are right in holding that Galatians is the earliest of the 
extant epistles, this supposition is made a certainty. His pre- 
conversion days, however, are excluded, for, as has been said, the 
combinations that made him a Hellenist are just the combinations 
that would have been impossible for a Jew (this naturally does not 
preclude for that time a knowledge of what Gentiles believed). 
And in his Christian career it cannot be supposed that he set out 
deliberately to copy, let us say, the Isis cult, and I cannot even 
agree with Reitzenstein when that distinguished scholar asserts 1 
that St. Paul's Hellenistic knowledge came through literary chan- 
nels; the picture of the apostle sitting down to study any of the 
sources of the Corpus hermeticum is one that my imagination 
cannot compass. Such suppositions are quite needless; the con- 
ceptions were everywhere, and from the moment that St. Paul 
began serious gentile work he must have been in contact with them 
at every turn. Many of the initiates into the cults were men in 
intense moral earnest, and many of the converts to Christianity 
were undoubtedly men who previously had sought moral peace in 
other oriental religions. Such men could not fail to interpret their 
experiences in the new religion in terms of their former categories; 
what, for instance, had been the former religion of Titus, and how 
did he interpret his conversion when he narrated it to St. Paul? 
And most converts became more or less professional missionaries 
in their turn; in what terms did they preach Christianity to their 
former coreligionists? With such men and their preaching St. 
Paul was very familiar, and no further explanation need be sought 
for the manner of his own initiation into the meaning and apologetic 
value of the language they used. 

1 Die hellenislischen Mysterienreligionen, 1910, pp. 59, 210. 
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Certain scholars have gone much farther than this, maintaining 
that St. Paul's theology is fundamentally Hellenistic, but this thesis 
is not tenable. The comparative absence of Hellenistic argument 
from Romans should alone be sufficient proof to the contrary. 
Moreover, despite St. Paul's frequent correct use of Hellenistic 
terms, they show a constant tendency in his hands to revert to 
Jewish type — so much so that until fairly recent days commentators 
thought that all his references could be explained from Jewish 
antecedents. The Stoicheia, for instance, frequently become little 
more than the demons of conventional Judaism. In Col. 1 : 13 
St. Paul describes their realm as "the power of darkness," and in 
I Corinthians, in the language of pure apocalyptic, he tells how 
they are being "done away" (2:6), how Christ at the end shall 
"bring to nought" every "rule and principality and power" 
(15:24), how the Christians themselves at the Parousia shall 
"judge angels" (6:3). "On account of the angels" the women 
at divine service are warned to have an ei-ovaia on their heads; 
the verse is obscure, but Dibelius 1 seems to have approximated the 
sense by translating e£owria by "protection." That is, when in 
prayer or prophecy the members of the congregation are in some 
sort penetrating the higher world, the women must take special 
precautions. The obvious reference is to the angels of old who 
were seduced by the fairness of the daughters of men (Gen. 6:2; 
one of the most popular of Jewish legends, Enoch, chapters 6 ff., 
etc.). Most of the sources find the origin of demons in this fall 
of the angels; cf., especially, Test. Reub. 5:5 f . : "Command your 
wives and your daughters that they adorn not their heads and 

faces For thus they allured the watchers who were before 

the flood And the women .... gave birth to giants." 

Again, in Colossians (cf. Eph. 6:21) the "Stoicheia of the world" 
in 2:20 seem paralleled by the list of vices ("fornication, unclean- 
ness, passion," etc.) "of the world" in 3:5 — so closely so, in fact, 
that the only step needed to convert the Stoicheia theology into 
a genuine demonology is to consider Satan, "the god of this world" 
(II Cor. 4:4), as the chief of the astral deities. But St. Paul never 
makes this last combination; in his epistles the Stoicheia and 

1 Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, pp. 13-23. 
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Satan never appear at the same time, so that the fusing of the 
Hellenistic and Jewish systems is incomplete. 

And it is incomplete also as regards the beings of the opposite 
moral extreme, that of righteousness. As has already been said, 
St. Paul thinks of the Stoicheia as having produced nothing less 
perfect than the Law of Moses. And he forgets himself frequently 
and speaks of "angels" who are only the righteous agents of God 
(I Cor. 13:1; 11:14; Gal. 1:8, etc.). In consequence St. Paul's 
heavenly inhabitants have not the clear form of the Hellenistic 
astral deities; they are in a state of unstable equilibrium as a sort 
of tertium quid between the angels and the demons of Judaism, 
approaching one class or the other according to the context. 
Evidently they have been superimposed upon a system already 
formulated. Hence to make the Stoicheia basic for St. Paul is 
simply perverse. 

On the other hand, it is our duty to determine the extent of 
St. Paul's further accommodation of Christianity to such ideas and 
the amount of their reaction on his "normal" theology. And the 
topic most directly connected with the contents of the preceding 
paragraphs is the place occupied by baptism in the "mystery" 
presentation of Christianity. Fortunately our information regard- 
ing the initiation-rites of the mysteries is fairly full, the most 
elaborate account being that of Apuleius in Book xi of the Meta- 
morphoses. 

The essence of the ceremony is explained to be "the symbol 
of a voluntary death" (ad instar voluntariae mortis), its ministers 
being aged men who by the providence of Isis "had been in a 
manner born again" (quodam modo renati) and placed once more 
on the course of a new life (chap. 21). In accord with this explana- 
tion Lucius tells: "I penetrated to the boundaries of death, I trod 
the thresholds of Proserpine, and after being borne through all the 

elements I returned to earth I came into the presence of 

the gods above and the gods below, and did them reverence close 
at hand." And on the next day, arrayed as a statue of the gods 
(duodecim sacratus stolis), he was exposed to the admiration of the 
multitude, standing motionless, on a pedestal placed directly in 
front of the statue of Isis. The significance of the ceremony is 
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quite clear. The Isis cult centered around the belief that in the 
remote past Osiris had been slain and had lived again in an immortal 
state. And so the initiate, by repeating the experiences of the 
god, had in some way become identified with him. "As truly as 
Osiris lives, the initiate shall live; as truly as Osiris is not dead, 
shall he not die; as truly as Osiris is not annihilated, shall he not be 
annihilated" (CIL, III, 1090). The parallels with St. Paul's 
teaching are obvious, and we are bound to ask whether they do not 
give us the key to certain of St. Paul's characteristic phrases. It 
is always possible to explain them directly from St. Paul's personal 
religious experience, but influence of the mystery-religions certainly 
opens an easier way. His doctrine of baptism, for instance, draws 
its concept of cleansing from Judaism and its doctrine of mystical 
union directly from Christian experience. But from what source 
does St. Paul draw the conception of baptism as a burial connected 
with the death of Christ? The most natural answer is that this 
element was contributed by the mystery-religions, and this answer 
seems all the more indicated because "baptism into the death of 
Christ" is not a necessary part of St. Paul's argument in Rom. 
6:3-7; it would have been enough if he had said "baptized into 
the exalted Christ and so removed from the glamour of this world." 
Again, we meet with an "overlay" on a system formulated apart 
from it. There is some evidence that the conception of proselyte 
baptism as burial had a foothold in Judaism before St. Paul's day; 1 
if so, his adoption of the concept is still more fully explained. But, 
even in this case, the dependence on Hellenism is merely pushed 
back one stage farther, for such a doctrine has no true antecedents 
in the Old Testament. And, in any case, the form in which St. Paul 
presents it is not Jewish. The belief that an initiation-rite repeats 
in the believer the experiences of the Redeemer (whether or not 
Christ is called a "Savior God" is irrelevant) has no stand- 
ing at all in Judaism, but is a commonplace in the Hellenistic 
systems. 

Similarly, certain of St. Paul's more general statements about 
union with Christ's death may be explained from the influence of 
Hellenistic terminology. And this fact naturally suggests the 

1 J. Weiss, Das Urchristenthum, 1914, p. 125. 
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question: Did any of the Hellenistic teaching regarding the death 
of a deity influence St. Paul's doctrine of the atonement? This 
question is probably to be answered with a categorical negative. 
Of course, to be sure, in the wild confusion of cults and philosophies 
that made up Hellenistic syncretism it is never very safe to say 
that any given tenet did not exist somewhere. But, as far as I am 
aware, the mystery-religions never placed positive value on the 
death of their deities. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, and the rest had 
died, but their devotees regarded these deaths as misfortunes 
simply, misfortunes that formed no part of a divine plan of salva- 
tion, misfortunes that were bewailed elaborately in the ritual. 
And nothing else could be expected when we remember that these 
deities were incorporations of the autumn decay of vegetation and 
its springtime renewal; 1 they brought salvation, not because they 
died, but because they were able to overcome death. On the other 
hand, however much the sacrificial element in Christ's death is 
reduced in St. Paul's theology, Christ's death had to him an 
unmistakable saving value that can be separated from the effects 
of the resurrection that followed; Hellenistic parallels are to be 
sought, not in the deaths of the savior deities, but in the general 
sacrificial concepts, such as the slaying of the sacred bull in Myth- 
raism. It is undoubtedly true that phrases from the Hellenistic 
descriptions of the death of deities have worked their way into 
St. Paul's descriptions of the death of Christ, but these phrases 
cannot be given true doctrinal evaluation; their significance is 
dramatic, not theological. The death of Christ in his conflict with 
the Stoicheia has saved men by helping to procure forgiveness of 
sins, but this forgiveness has really nothing to do with the Stoicheia 
doctrine. When St. Paul writes (Col. 2:13-15; cf. 1:13 f.), 
"And you, when you were dead, .... God has made you alive 
with Christ, forgiving you all your offenses; .... and has stripped 
the principalities and powers," he has simply set side by side 
concepts of disparate nature and origin. The most that can be 
said in reconciliation is that God's forgiveness took away from the 
Stoicheia their power to harm. 

* Cf., e.g., Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 1914, 3d ed. 
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In fact, the concept of forgiveness is not a Hellenistic concept 
at all. Reitzenstein says: 

What seems to me to be novel in the Pauline doctrine is the fact that the 
redemption is primarily a forgiveness of sins, not a mere expulsion of evil 
passions or vices or a liberation from death and an assurance of eternal life 
with God. The fearful earnestness of the preaching of guilt and atonement is 
lacking to Hellenism as far as I can see. Such doctrines as judgment at death 
from which yiwis frees, or the pains of Hades, against which initiation rites 
protect, or even ascetic striving after purity — such doctrines cannot be com- 
pared seriously with the Christian revival of the concepts of sin and atone- 
ment The earliest church brought the death of Jesus in connection with 

this deep feeling of guilt and so gained faith in the forgiveness of even the 
worst sins. And then, but only then, the Christian (wrijp-doctrine gained its 
truest strength, which was destined to conquer the world. And all its Hellen- 
istic rivals could do was to prepare its way through a world that had learned 
again to feel a sense of sin. 1 

Just so Celsus contrasts indignantly the high character of those 
who were invited to participate in the mysteries with the type of 
men to whom Christian missionaries made appeals: "They say, 
'Whosoever is a sinner, whosoever lacks understanding, whosoever 
is a babe .... him will the Kingdom of God receive.' Why 
what other kind of men would a robber invite, if he were collecting 
a band?" 2 Here between the Hellenistic cults and Christianity 
there is a great gulf fixed, and the immensity of this gulf must 
never be forgotten. 

Nor does the absence of the teaching of repentance alone 
measure the greatness of this gulf; in none of the cults did any 
marked ethical emphasis appear during New Testament times. No 
doubt, as has been said, many individual initiates were in very 
real moral earnest, thanks chiefly to Stoicism. And in the second 
Christian century the Isis cult took on an ethical character, 3 but 
even as late as the time of Apuleius this aspect of the cult was 
undeveloped; the ethical outlook of the author of the Golden Ass 
speaks for itself. And the mystery-religions of Asia Minor and 
Syria seem never to have had any moral value, the latter, in par- 

1 Poimandres, 1904, p. 180. 3 Origen Adv. Cels. iii. 59. 

3 Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, 1911, p. 92, and the quota- 
tion from Celsus, above. 
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ticular, generally being found disgusting by the men of the period ; 
when Heliogabalus endeavored to make the cult official, he shocked 
even the none too squeamish third-century Roman conscience. 

As far as we can tell, the "salvation" procured by initiation 
into such rites was automatic and independent of the subsequent 
conduct of the initiates, who at the most seem to have been bound 
only to observe certain ritual taboos. Apuleius (xi. 6) makes Isis 
promise her votary blessedness after death without condition, 
although she adds, "If you shall be found to deserve the protection 
of my divinity by unfailing obedience, religious devotion, and 
inviolable chastity, you will learn that it is possible for me, and me 
alone, to extend your life beyond the limits that would have been 
appointed to it by your destiny." That is, every initiate receives 
immortality; the faithful initiate receives long life in addition. 
The saying of Diogenes (the cynic) sums up the situation: "Patai- 
kon the thief has a better destiny after death than Epaminondas, 
because he has been initiated." 1 

This concept of salvation automatically and irrevocably effected 
by baptism was evidently carried into Christianity by converts in 
Pauline circles. The practice of baptism for the dead must have 
had its foundation in some such idea, yet, as this rite could not 
possibly harm anyone, St. Paul saw no reason for interfering. But 
in I Cor. 10:1-22 we find a vigorous argument against the belief 
in irrevocable salvation as applied to the living. St. Paul argues 
from the past. Israel at the exodus had sacraments also that were 
scarcely inferior to those of Christianity, and yet the Israelites were 
nearly all rejected; God does not so relieve men of responsibility. 

"Wherefore my beloved flee from idolatry Or is it our 

purpose to make the Lord jealous? Are we stronger than he?" 
And St. Paul is very careful in his own teaching about baptism to 
avoid making its effects independent of conduct. So, in Rom. 6:4, 
a Hellenist after writing, "We were buried with him through bap- 
tism into death, that like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father," would have concluded, "so we with him 
shall be raised from the dead." But St. Paul goes out of his way 
to avoid this obvious deduction and writes, instead, "in order that 

1 Plutarch Quom. adulesc. Poet. iv. 
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we also might walk in newness of life." All this is not to say that 
St. Paul did not teach that sacraments have an ex opere operato 
effect; it is a defect of Kennedy's St. Paul and the Mystery Religions 
(1913) that Dr. Kennedy often misuses this phrase. But St. Paul 
did consciously and explicitly deny that the assumed automatic 
effects of the initiation into the mysteries had any parallel in 
Christianity. 

Our study of the effect of the mystery-rites on Paulinism may 
be completed with a mention of the relation of these rites to the 
Eucharist. Not very much can be said, however, for we really 
know very little about the sacred meals of the various cults. They 
existed, certainly, and were sometimes prepared with great elabo- 
rateness, at least in later times. 1 And, a priori, it seems altogether 
probable that the participants thought of entering somehow into 
communion with the deity through them. But we cannot prove 
this by quotations ; Clemen's critique 2 of the passages cited in this 
sense appears just, and he is certainly right in maintaining that 
there is no evidence of the idea of eating the deity. Moreover, 
St. Paul writes as if his readers had never heard of communion with 
a Hellenistic deity which was gained through a sacral meal. When 
he warns against the danger of accidentally "participating in 
demons " (I Cor. 10: 20), he proves its possibility first from Christian 
(vs. 16) and then from Jewish (vs. 18) premises— a method that 
would have been most roundabout if the Corinthians had been 
already familiar with the concept in question. To hazard a guess, 
it would seem that the original meaning of such meals had been 
lost to the Hellenistic world in general. They may have been 
thought by many worshipers to convey some ill-defined blessing, 
but for the most part they had degenerated into mere revelings. 
The disorders of the Christian Eucharist point in this direction 
(I Cor. 11:22-23, 33 f.). Of course we must always allow for the 
possible existence of concepts that have left little literary trace, 
but there is thus far no evidence that St. Paul's eucharistic 
theology was much affected by influences outside of Judaism and 
Christianity. 

1 Tertullian Apol. 39. 

* Primitive Christianity and Its Non-Jewish Sources, 191 2, pp. 257-66. 
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On the other hand, there exists a very close parallel between the 
mysticism of Christianity and that of Hellenism. Even the 
genuine Greek cults had long been familiar with orgiastic mysticism; 
in connection with the worship of Dionysius we can trace these 
phenomena back as far as we can trace Greek religion, and they 
have a continuous history down to the latest time in which we can 
speak of religion as specifically " Greek." The appropriation and 
elaboration of this particular concept (evdovma&tws) by the philos- 
ophy is familiar and needs no discussion here. And of course 
similar phenomena are found in all the mystery-religions. In their 
crudest forms they were displayed by the votaries of Attis, who 
during religious frenzy mutilated themselves without feeling pain. 
St. Paul's converts would have needed no explanation of such 
ecstatic states as prophecy or glossolalia; most of them before their 
conversion to Christianity had doubtless seen such manifestations 
many times and had perhaps even experienced them. And a 
very close parallel with Christian terminology existed in the use of 
the word irvevixa for the cause of these phenomena. 1 St. Paul was 
very familiar with this side of Hellenistic religion, for at times these 
foreign irvevtiara took possession of Christian enthusiasts and led 
to distressing results, such as the utterance of shocking blasphemies 
in Christian worship (I Cor. 12:3; II Cor. 11:4; II Thess. 2:2; 
cf. I Tim. 4:1; I John 4:1-6). This Hellenistic "enthusiasm" 
certainly reinforced and accentuated the Jewish-Christian practice 
of the display of spiritual gifts and may have added special forms 
of ecstasy that were previously unknown, but we are unable to 
trace the extent of this. In any event, St. Paul's deprecation of 
even mildly orgiastic exhibitions shows that the novel manifesta- 
tions had no direct effect on his theology. 

Alongside of this orgiastic mysticism there existed another 
form which we may designate as the doctrine of "identification," 
according to which the worshiper actually becomes the god. It 
appears in the Isis cult, as we have seen; in Apuleius' account 
Lucius was arrayed in the vestments of Osiris. And it is found 
to a greater or less degree in the other religions, as when, for 
instance, in the Asia Minor cults the initiate was addressed by the 

1 Cf. especially the evidence in Reitzenstein, Hellen. Myster., pp. 136-59. 
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name of the god Sabazius. But we must note that this doctrine 
was not pressed very rigorously, for Apuleius betrays no interest 
whatever in Osiris, and even Isis is to him primarily only a divine 
patron, while initiates in general certainly did not regard them- 
selves as gods in the intervals between the experiences of frenzy. 
So the identification must have been thought of as either some- 
thing very transitory or else (most probably) as a mere form. Now 
St. Paul at times comes very close to this identification doctrine, 
as when he writes, "It is no longer I that live" (Gal. 2:20), and 
it may have influenced his terminology to some degree. But he 
did not and could not really hold it, for, while he believed that he 
had repeated and was repeating Christ's experiences, he never 
for a moment thought of ever "becoming Christ." When he 
speaks of the change into the image of Christ (II Cor. 3:18), an 
entirely different cycle of ideas is operative and the concept belongs 
eventually to Jewish apocalyptic (Luke 20:36). Traces of the 
identification belief really do appear here and there in later Chris- 
tian thought, but there is little point in comparing with Paulinism 
such a phrase from the Hermetic literature as "thou art I and I 
am thou, thy name is my name and mine is thine." 1 

There was known, however, to Hellenistic thought still another 
mysticism that belonged to neither the orgiastic nor the "identifica- 
tion" types and that presented at times close parallels to St. Paul's 
"union" doctrine. But its history and its extent are obscure; a 
history of ancient mysticism in which the various types of experience 
are distinguished and classified has yet to be written. This 
"quietistic" conception on Greek soil appears to go back to the 
Orphic reforms of the Dionysiac rites, but, whatever was its accept- 
ance in later days, it was undoubtedly given a new impetus by the 
Stoic doctrine of the soul as a detached element of the divine fires. 
It found its chief embodiment in the true astral worship and its 
chief expounder in Posidonius of Apamea. 2 The non-Greek 
elements in this mysticism are not yet properly analyzed, but 
Reitzenstein has certainly overemphasized the influence of the old 
Egyptian religion; this religion taught identification with Osiris 

1 Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 21. 

2 Cumont, Astrology, etc., pp. 83-89, 139-49. 
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after death, but knew nothing of union with Osiris during life. 
We need not discuss the quotations that describe the soul as a 
natural part of the divinity, for this conception is the opposite of 
St. Paul's, who holds that only the Christian has the irvevna, which 
he acquires by a direct and special act of God. But, perhaps 
through a combination of such a conception with the orgiastic, we 
find passages that have a surprisingly Pauline sound. So the dis- 
ciple prays to Hermas, "Enter into me, Lord Hermas, like the 
babes in the wombs of women"; 1 compare "my little children, of 
whom I am again in travail, until Christ be formed in you" (Gal. 
4:19). And again we find a (third-century?) dialogue between 
Hermes and his disciple which displays an ethical mysticism which 
falls into almost Pauline terms: 2 "Cleanse thyself from the foolish 
sins (njMopiwjO of matter." "Truly, oh father, I do have sins 
within me." "Not a few, my son, but fearful ones and many." 
"I am ignorant, father." "This very ignorance, my son, is one 
sin, grief is another, incontinence a third, lust a fourth, injustice 

a fifth But be of good cheer, my son, thou art being cleansed 

by the powers that come from God that thou mayest be united 
to the Word. Knowledge of God has come to us, and by its coming 
ignorance has been dispelled; knowledge of joy has come to us, and 
by its coming grief shall be put to flight," etc. How far such con- 
ceptions existed in St. Paul's surroundings I am unable to say; if 
they were familiar they would have been of great assistance to him 
in his work. But of one thing I feel very certain, to leave the 
Old Testament, the apocalyptic and other later Jewish literature, 
and the primitive Christian experience in order to seek for the 
origin of St. Paul's basic mysticism in astral worship or the Her- 
metic writings is to parody historical method. 

Among the other Hellenistic parallels to St. Paul's statements 
there is only one that need be enumerated — the reference to the 
ignorance of the "rulers" in I Cor. 2:7. St. Ignatius, apparently 
referring to the same general concept, if not to this particular 
passage, says (Eph. 19) that "from the prince of this world were 
hidden the virginity of Mary, her offspring, and the death of the 
Lord as well, three mysteries of renown [Kpavyrjs], which God 

1 Poimandres, p. 20. 2 Poimandres, p. 342. 
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worked in silence." That is, St. Ignatius states that the rulers 
did not know Christ when he came — a conception that appears in 
many forms in the gnostic systems and which has definite non- 
Christian and non-Jewish antecedents. 1 Doubtless the doctrine 
was familiar in some Hellenistic circles in St. Paul's day; its 
fundamental idea is the descent to earth of a Redeemer whom man's 
enemies did not recognize, so that they were taken unawares and 
defeated. But in St. Paul's statements the concept of the "incog- 
nito Redeemer" does not appear, for it was "God's plan," not 
"Christ," which was unknown to the rulers. The Stoicheia did 
not expect Christ, but St. Paul gives no intimation that they did 
not know him when he came. And in St. Paul the only "battle" 
between the rulers and Christ is his passive submission to their 
will. So the evidence is not sufficient to prove that St. Paul had 
ever heard of the legend in question. 

Finally, we may mention a few Hellenistic parallels that were 
or could have been of influence on Pauline thinking — -the religious 
use of Kvpios and its correlative, SoOXos, the part played in salvation 
by knowledge, the sacral or magical use of the name of a deity, and 
the Hellenistic associations for worship and their official meals. 
All of these require attention in a thorough study of the Hellenistic 
development of Christianity, and they all, doubtless, had more or 
less effect on St. Paul himself. But none of them is sufficiently 
central to warrant a detailed treatment here. 

There remains the subject of Hellenistic philosophy in the nar- 
rower sense of the word — a theme that has been discussed exhaus- 
tively without adding very much to our knowledge of St. Paul. A 
reference to Platonism has been detected in I Cor. 15:45 f.: "The 
first man became a living ipvxh, the last man a life-giving irvevna; 
but not the pneumatic was first, but the psychic, and afterwards 
the pneumatic." But, as a matter of fact, the statement is an 
attack on a Platonic doctrine adopted by Philo. The latter ex- 
plained the double account of the creation of man in Gen. 1 : 26 and 
2 : 7 by making the former passage relate the creation of the "ideal " 
man and the second that of the "empirical." 2 It is a very slight 

1 Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 1907, pp. 238-76. 
3 Leg. all. xii. 31; Opif. mund. xlvi. 134. 
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assumption to hold that this doctrine had reached Corinth through 
Apollos, and no assumption at all to say that St. Paul was quite 
unable to understand it. The only "ideal man" of whom he had 
any knowledge was the "Son of Man" of Jewish apocalyptic, and 
he took the Corinthians to task for inverting the natural order of 
things. Whatever St. Paul does in this passage, he does not 
"Platonize." 

The other Greek philosophical system that can come under 
consideration is Stoicism, with which he offers some genuine 
parallels in ethical matters. The subject is familiar, and I have 
no desire to add to the " Paul-Seneca-Epictetus-Marcus Aurelius" 
literature. The possible influence of Stoicism (through Alexan- 
drianism) on the Pauline Christology has been already investigated 
and the existence of the influence affirmed. But a very interesting 
conjecture of Bohlig's 1 deserves mention. The Stoic origin of 
Phil. 4:8 ("whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think on these 
things") has long been recognized, while St. Paul's treatment of the 
"conscience" in Rom. 13:5 (cf. 2:0) is admittedly un- Jewish. 
Now Bohlig argues very ably for Athenodorus of Tarsus (74 B.c- 
7 a.d.) as the concrete source of this influence. It would be too 
much to say that he has proved his case, but it is not in the least 
degree unplausible. 

1 Geisteskultur von Tarsos, 1913, pp. 119-27. 



